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“THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK,” 
ITS ORIGIN AND PURPOSE.* 
‘* \ LL who have anything to give are being asked to give,” 
says Mr. Henry George in a recent magazine article. 
And it is no doubt true that many of our citizens have given 
liberally out of their surplus wealth. 
But not only has a great deal of money, food and clothing 
been given—and not always wisely and well—but what seems 
better still, much thought has been devoted during the pres- 


*The Charity Organization Society of New York, for more than a year past, has 
sought to establish in the city of New York a pawnshop to be conducted on strict 
business principles, in which, however, the lowest rate of interest should be charged 
consistently with a good business management and a return of simple interest on 
money invested, and in which the largest possible encouragement should be given to 
the redemption of pledges by receiving payments in instalments. This project is 
about to be carried out through the organization of the Provident Loan Society, a 
charter for which has been applied for, and the funds to support which have been 
substantially raised. 

The following paper was prepared by a member of the Council of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, who has been deeply interested in the success of this enterprise as 
a means of presenting its advantages to subscribers, and is published because of the 
general interest which this plan has excited outside of the city of New York, in the 
hope of encouraging similar action elsewhere. 
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ent distress to the problem how in the future such an emer- 
gency as now exists may be obviated, and also what permanent 
agencies may be created to help, in case it should recur, those 
most deservedly in need of assistance, but who do not desire 
to be made the objects of charity. 

The formation of the “ Provident Loan Society of New York” 
is the outcome of such philanthropic endeavor. 

There are among all people, and especially in the great cen- 
tres of population, a number of citizens who are neither rich 
nor poor, and who only ask that Providence may give them 
strength and health, and that society may give them work and 
protection. 

But if they are temporarily deprived of their health, if they 
have no work, if they have not been careful enough, or have 
not been able to save something for such an emergency, or if 
the times are hard, or special misfortunes have worn them out, 
then they are sure to get into distress. The members of such 
a family, without being paupers, are in need. They will want 
some assistance, without being willing to accept charity. In 
their distress they must have help, whilst they are too proud 
to take alms. 

It is in such cases that the sacrifice, the temporary sacrifice, 
of part of what they have, of some household ornament or 
article of clothing, is advisable under the circumstances and 
forced upon them. But this piece of clothing, or other article, 
if sold in a hurry, would, perhaps, be thrown away at an ab- 
surdly low price, to be bought back, later on, at a very much 
higher figure. How happy would the possessor be, if he were | 
to secure on such article a temporary loan, which in the near 
future proper economy would probably allow him to repay. 
A few temporary privations, easily forgotten, would probably 
ailow him to accumulate the little sum, which, when he was 
sick, or when he did no work, helped him to live, and, very 
soon, the traces of suffering and of misfortune would be oblit- 
erated. 

There has been, since olden times, a class which made it a 
business to supply the demands cited above. It is quite nat- 
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ural—and in the very nature of this business—that, in spite of 
the strict Government control exercised in Europe, and of strin- 
gent rules and laws enacted in this country, some pawnbrokers 
always have and always will extort high rates of interest and 
onerous terms from the borrower in distress. But the de- 
sire to counteract this bad influence of the pawnbrokers is 
nearly as old, and public institutions governed by business 
principles, to assist poor people in temporary need, by making 
small loans at reasonable rates on articles of daily use, have 
been in existence in Europe for nearly 300 years; in fact, ac- 
cording to Dr. Emil Wuerzburger of Dresden—an authority on 
this subject—the earliest example of such an institution is fur- 
nished by the City of Freising, Germany, where, in the year 
1200 or thereabout, and by the City of Salins (Burgundy), 
where, in the year 1350, some philantropic citizens combined 
and raised a fund for the above purpose. 

These institutions, called ‘Mont de Piété,” were especially 
sanctioned, and started on a larger scale in Rome and the Papal 
Domains, by Pope Sixtus V. (1521-1590). 

The word “Mont de Piété”’ means (see Webster’s Una- 
bridged) : 

“Mons Pietatis—Monte di Pieti, the Mountain of Piety— 
of Charity, a name originally given to all charitable insti- 
tutions, and, later on, in Italy particularly, to the public pawn- 
shops.” 

The object of these philanthropic institutions was, and is, to 
make small loans to the poor. These institutions (existing in 
many cities of Italy, Spain, France, Austria, Germany, Holland, 
etc.) are under government or municipal supervisiou. They 
advance money to anybody against wearing apparel and other 
easily movable articles of daily use for not longer than one 
year. The rate of interest is fixed just high enough to cover 
the expenses connected with the keeping of the pledges and 
the regular running expenses (including a moderate return on 
the required capital) necessitated by the rather laborious work. 
Of course, the larger the capital of such an institution, and the 
larger its business, the lower can be its interest charge, as there 
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is a certain minimum of salaries, and office rent, etc., which has 
to be incurred, however small the transactions may be. 


The countries cited above have all passed general laws, regu- 
lating the routine and charges of these public Pawn Institutions, 
and there are some cities which actually do the business at a 
loss, for which the citizens think they are largely compensated 
by the good done. 

King Frederick William of Prussia, in 1834, even went so far 
as to authorize a Royal Loan Office at Berlin, ‘“‘to remedy,” as 
he says in his edict, ‘‘a want which is generally recognized, and 
as the municipality of Berlin has not yet found it in its interest 
to establish a public loan office under its administration and in 
accordance with the principles of my own ordinance of 1826.” 

To give an idea of the extent of the good which such an in- 
stitution can do, on a business basis, we give a few figures* from 
the Report of the ‘ Mont de Piete,” 
(this Institution was originally opened in 1778, and has been 


of Paris, for the year 1891 


confirmed and upheld since that time by all the various gov- 
ernments that France has had). 
FRANCS, 
The “ Mont de Piété’’ of Paris loaned in 1891 the amount 
of about ee ee ee ee eer 0, 
There were renewed from the previous year loans to the 
AMOUNT OLADCUE ss 5 5.6 Go) oe .S ww we ws SOOO 00 





Making atotalof ...... . . «60,000,000 


or $12,0C0,000 
articles, making the average loan less than 30 francs—$6. 
It is the custom of this Institution to give the borrower from 





against the pledge of 2,300,000 different 


12 to 14 months’ grace after his loan becomes due, during 
which time he can well redeem his pledge. If not redeemed 
then, it is sold at public auction, and if it fetches more than 
the amount due on it, the overplus is returned to the borrower 
as abonus. During the year 1891, less than 8 per cent. of 
the articles pledged had to be sold. Of all of these articles 
sold, 825 per thousand realized somewhat more than was due 


* All figures in this sketch are approximate figures. 
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on them; 78 per thousand left a loss to the Institution, and 97 
per thousand realized exactly the amount due. 

All articles left with this Institution are insured against fire 
up to the value of money loaned on fhem, with different com- 
panies. There are more than 20 Branch Offices, covering the 
City of Paris, where articles can be delivered, and small loans 
secured. 


’ 


The minimum loan that the ‘“ Mont de Piété”’ of Paris, makes 
is 3 francs—60 cents; but, as it obtains the necessary capital at 
a very low rate of interest, the large amount of business has 
enabled this Institution to reduce the rate of interest to be 
charged (covering all running expenses, etc.,) to about 7 
per cent. per annum. 

The “ Mont de Piété” of Paris, although it shows the possi- 
bilities of such an institution, cannot, perhaps, be regarded as 
a criterion for New York city. We therefore add a few figures, 
showing the results of the operations of the Royal Pawn Office 
in Berlin, where the conditions are similar to those of New 
York, the Prussian law allowing private pawnbrokers to charge 
at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, whilst the law of the State 
of New York allows them to charge at the rate of about 30 per 
cent. per annum. 

In the year 1889-90, the Royal Pawn Offices of Berlin loaned 
5,000,000 marks ($1,200,000) on 240,000 objects; average 
amount of loans, 21 marks ($5). Inclusive of renewals from 
previous year, its total transactions amounted to about 10,000,- 
000 marks, or $2,400,000. The smallest amount loaned was 
2 marks, or 50 cents. 

The maximum rate of interest to be charged by this and all 
similar institutions in Prussia, is fixed by law at about 12% per 
cent. per annum. The Berlin Royal Pawn Office charged, on 
an average, from 1888 to 1889, 10% per cent. per annum. 

In the City of Cologne-on-the-Rhine, there were loaned in 
1891-92 about 760,000 marks on about 95,000 articles, making 
the average loan less than 8 marks, or about $1.85. Only 
6 per cent of all articles pledged had to be sold. The interest 
varies according to the amount of the loans (the smaller ones 
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paying a little more); the average rate was less than II per 
cent. per annum. 

In the City of Frankfort-on-the-Main there were loaned in the 
year 1891-92 about 800,500 marks on about 102,000 articles, 
making the average loan less than 8 marks, or about $1.80. 
The minimum amount of each loan is 3 Marks, or 75 cents. 
Only 7.8 per cent. of all articles pledged had to be sold. The 
interest charge, which is limited to a maximum of 12 per cent., 
was adjusted so closely that the total operations for the year 
resulted in a gain of about $300, which was turned over to the 
pension fund of the employees of the institution. 

An institution, somewhat similar to the ‘‘ Monte de Piete,” 
has been in existence in Boston for some years (started in 1887 
under a special charter by Col. Robert Treat Payne, with a 
capital of $66,000—resp. $78,000). Its beneficial results have 
shown, beyond any doubt, that there is a need for such chari- 
table work in the greater cities of the United States, and that it 
is practically feasible. 

This Boston Society, called ‘‘The Workingmen’s Loan As- 
sociation,” now has a capital of $90,000 and loaned last year 
¢120,000 on Chattel Mortgages, the average loan being, how- 
ever, $78. It is paying six per cent. dividend to its stock- 
holders. 

To recapitulate the advantages which such a charitable in- 
stitution would have for the deserving poor in New York City, 
we would say: 

First: The Society would advance as near to the real value of the 
object pledged as safely possible. 

Second: While pawnbrokers charge at least the regular rate of inter- 
est, viz.: 30 per cent. per annum, and sometimes more, this Society 
probably need not charge more than 12 per cent. per annum; and as 
these transactions would grow in the course of years, a lesser charge 
might cover the running expenses, and the rate of interest could there- 
fore be reduced. 

Third: While pawnbrokers, as is well known, are very rigid about 
getting what is due them at the proper time, without, as a rule, giving 
any grace, the Society could give six to twelve months’ time, after 
the loan matured, to redeem the pledge. 
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Fourth: The Society would facilitate repayment of the amounts lent, 
by allowing the borrower to repay in instalments. 

Fifth: The borrower, if the article pledged by him had to be sold, 
after the time of grace had expired, would have the guarantee of a fair 


public sale at auction, and would receive back any amount that the sale 
of the article pledged would realize over the amount due and expenses 


of sale. 


We fully agree with Mr. Champion Bissell (see his article in 
Lippincott’s for February) that, under our Democratic form of 
government and under existing political conditions, the state 
or the city, as such, can, for obvious reasons, not assume the 
management of establishments for lending money on pledges, 
nor should they be asked to do so. 

But why should not‘’a number of public-spirited and philan- 
thropic citizens combine to form a society for that purpose? 
Why should not a society, formed on the plans outlined above, 
and profiting by the experience gained elsewhere, succeed in 
achieving the ends in. view as a business enterprise? We be- 
lieve that, ‘ceteris paribus,’ any undertaking that can be 
carried out successfully elsewhere, ought also to succeed in 


New York City. 











PROVISION FOR OR TREATMENT OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED.* 
r relation to “Provision for or Treatment of the Unem- 
ployed,” it will be well, if possible, to ascertain at the outset 
the number unemployed and the probable duration of their 
involuntary idleness. 

A morning paper recently gathered fairly reliable data, and 
drew therefrom the conclusion that fully 25 per cent. of the 
men ordinarily employed at manual labor were partially or en- 
tirely unemployed at this time. This is perhaps 15 per cent. 
more than is usual at this season of the year. 

As to the causes of the present condition of trade and manu- 
factures, it is unnecessary here to express a personal opinion, 
or to speculate on the result of proposed congressional legisla- 
tion. It is not probable that we should agree on any related 
point; but whatever the cause, we now have to face the fact 
that there are unusually large numbers of men idle, and that 
some provision will necessarily have to be made by themselves 
or the general public for their support. 

Locally, the condition of business has not grown seriously 
worse for some weeks. In fact, some factories are increasing 
the hours of labor, and there is a feeling that times will be bet- 
ter after the January inventory. 

Of course the pressure will be greatest on the laborer, who 
in the best of times scarcely saves anything, and next to him 
are the thriftless, extravagant and dissipated class. 

As yet, we do not find any considerable number of mechan- 
ics, skilled laborers or clerks coming to the attention of the 
community, either for work or relief, so that the questions sug- 
gested by the topic relate, locally, chiefly to the laboring class. 

In dealing with that, and in fact with all classes of labor, one 
difficulty is likely to be met at once, which may, for want of a 
better definition, be termed sentimental. Perhaps it usually 


* Read before the New Haven Social Science, December 21, 1893. 
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comes in this form, that the workingman must not be offered 
any proposition which is not in accordance with his precon- 
ceived notion of what is his proper work and wage. 

For instance. A painter’s helper whose regular work had 
failed, was recently offered other work by his employer at a 
wage of 12% cents per hour. This he at once refused, saying 
he would not ‘‘cheapen the job for any man,” and, later, when 
soliciting relief at our office and being offered the usual work, 
said he had “not got so 





low as to work in a woodyard.” 

Another curious illustration was brought to our notice dur- 
ing a strike. A woman came to the Town Agent asking relief 
on the ground that her son, who usually supported her, was 
not working. The Town Agent at once offered him work on 
the farm, whereupon his mother said he was one of the strikers, 
and as such received a certain amount weekly so long as the 
strike was on, which he would forfeit if he took other work. 
So the’ mother and son desired that the town should support 
them until the employer could be brought to terms, the em- 
ployer, meanwhile, being taxed for poor relief—all of which 
seems queer, and the argument ridiculous, yet it is nevertheless 
current, and there are many well-meaning workingmen misled 
by the logic, or want of logic, of the positions maintained in 
the cases cited, and are ready to meet with decided disapproval 
any departure from the standard rate of wages, even though 
work be very scarce. The old saw, “half a loaf is better than 
no bread,” may have to be the rule this winter, nevertheless. 
But on the other hand, it must not be forgotten in considering 
the situation that there are many sensible, honest and self- 
respecting men who are feeling the hard times keenly and are 
already drawing their little reserve from the Savings’ Banks and 
watching its gradual depletion with intense anxiety. Special 
consideration should be extended to them in planning relief, for 
no one will deny their right to such consideration. 

In this class are also to be included those whose circum- 
stances, such as large families, sickness, &c., keep them 
straitened in good times and particularly so now. The 
ceaseless cry of ‘Wolf! Wolf!” with the resulting schemes 
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for new relief agencies, causing, as it has already done, greater 
apprehension among our own people, has been a large factor 
in drawing great numbers of idle men to this city who beg at 
the doors, in some instances exciting the fear of women by 
muttered threats, and coming only to the organized charities 
for work when refused relief elsewhere, adds to the complica- 
tion of the situation. Some idea of the increase of this class is 
shown by the reports of the Organized Charities Association 
for the month of November, there having been 981 lodgers as 
against 381 in the same month last year, and, inasmuch as this 
Association further reports 636 additional cases for the past two 
wecks, it is probable that the number for December will exceed 
1200. As fully 90 per cent. of this class are compelled to work 
for what they receive, their labor is just so much withdrawn from 
the resident class. Many of these men assert that they have 
trades and are out of work, but their odor, conduct and general 
appearance indicate the tramp class, who proverbially have a 
keen scent for new relief pastures, and flock thither, on the first 
opportunity, to absorb free provender. This class, however, will 
not be difficult to provide for, if our citizens will refuse help and 
insist on their going to the Charities for temporary work, and 
require them to “move on” if they attempt to settle perma- 
nently here. 

This procedure may seem hard on the next town, yet that is 
no reason why New Haven should retain a large and dangerous 
element who are certainly less dangerous when scattered. As 
before intimated, however, the worst feature in handling them 
at present is the inevitable withholding of needed work from 
our own people. Yet no one will seriously entertain any pro- 
position for providing gratuitious relief to this class. 

But to return to the consideration of our own unemployed 
and provision therefor. If town or municipal co-operation is 
expected there will be inevitably the political element to con- 
sider. If work is provided, (and it seems as if it should always 
be the basis of relief to the able bodied), the public officials 
furnishing the same must to some extent cater to the wishes of 
their constituents, by giving the standard day wage and by a 
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not too rigid insistence on a labor equivalent, or their political 
existence is jeopardized, our boasted franchise giving the dead 
beat the same power politically that a college president has. It 
is not unusual to hear the threat: “I'll fix you election day if 
you don’t give me a work ticket ;’’ or the more gentle persua- 
sion, “I'll not forget you if you do,” from the representative 
citizens whose faces are so familiar to City Hall frequenters. 
That these are no idle words the recent election returns testify. 

A plan is now in operation, part of its purpose being to try 
to obviate this difficulty through the co-operation of private and 
public relief agencies in the establishment of the Town Wood- 
yard on Webster street, which is to be backed by town capital 
and managed by the Organized Charities Association. This 
plan provides that the said Association shall be unrestricted in 
management, and that men shall be paid in proportion to actual 
labor performed. We are free to say that there would be 
greater hope of a successful outcome if private capital backed 
the enterprise, as one*selectman says with a frankness that is 
almost brutal, “I'll be damned before I’ll consent to the ar- 
rangement unless the manager is a democrat,” (which is the 
party he happens to. belong to) and that sentiment hardly 
leaves the selection of a manager unrestricted, for it is possible 
that an efficient superintendent might be a prohibitionist, or 
possibly a mugwump. But the town agent and a majority of 
the Board favor the experiment and welcome any suggestion in 
the line of furnishing employment to the poor. So the enter- 
prise is launched and some work will be supplied, the town pay- 
ing the bills, and the Organized Charities taking the abuse 
from the sure-to-be dissatisfied ordinary recipient of town work. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the better class of 
workmen have already expressed satisfaction at the prospect of 
work, saying, ‘‘ We will be glad to get any kind of work.” 

At a meeting held in Ansonia, recently, to consider relief 
matters (at which there were many workingmen), the speaker 
asked them plainly which they preferred “$1.00 per day in 
charity or an opportunity to earn the same amount in a wood- 
yard?” and the response was prompt and hearty; ‘ Earn it.” 
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In the management of our private yard we have had frequent 
experiences of the same sort. 

At one time a former tutor in a Southern college, stranded 
in New Haven, accepted, with thanks, the opportunity to put 
in two tons of coal during a pouring rain, and remained with us 
some weeks paying his way by sawing wood. Another man, 
the Master Workman of a Knights of Labor Assembly, did the 
same rather than to apply to the society; and we can name 
many others who cheerfully embraced such an opportunity. 
At the present time we have a man who, when we cannot find 
him-more profitable outside work, cuts wood rather than to seek 
help from the church of which he is a consistent member. 
Saturday last, a man who three years ago worked in our yard 
said, ‘‘ When they measured out an eighth of a cord for me to 
cut I thought it was the worst job I ever struck; but I did it, 
and that tided me over until I got a job, and if I was out of 
work now I would go there and cut a cord of wood a day for 
my board rather than beg.” 

Our selectmen propose to use the record of a man’s effort in 
the woodyard as a basis for the rendering of relief, if his earn- 
ings are inadequate to his needs. 

It is noteworthy that at this time the attention of charitable 
people in cities generally is being drawn to the possibilities of 
the woodyard and stone-pile. 

Gov. Lewelling, of Kansas, is reported as having abolished 
the stone-breaking in that state and has also prevented prose- 
cution of beggars. Right on the hecls of that report comes 
the statement that tramps are flocking there by the thousands 
and already demand food and cash, supplementing their 
demands with violence, if refused. The trade in small fire- 
arms there may be stimulated by the Governor’s action, but it 
is difficult to see what other benefit will result. 

The greatest danger of to-day seems to be in the possible 
unwise management of the crisis, and the consequent aug- 
mentation of the already seriously menacing army of vaga- 
bonds who roam about the country. 

Other states seem to be wiser. From New York, Cincinnati, 
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Baltimore, and scores of smaller cities, come inquiries how to 
manage such yards. Some fear is expressed that “ the people 


” 


won't like it,” and by “the people” is sometimes meant the 
would-be philanthropist who sees in a soup-house or kindred 
scheme an opportunity for a political or social ‘“‘ boom,” but 
the fact that practical men see some merit in these plans means 
much. One trouble is the disposition of the product, but that 
is not immediately perishable, and, locally, means simply the 
town’s capital lying barren until a market is found. _ 

In Cincinnati and Baltimore the stone-yard is believed to be 
practicable. Mr. Jeffrey R. Brockett, of Baltimore, chairman 
of a recently formed Relief Committee representing charitable 
associations and business men largely, was here last week for 
the purpose of examining our methods of relief in work, and 
he states that they propose to establish a wood-yard at once, 
and if they can manage their Board of Council in the matter of 
contracts and appropriations, the next development will be a 
stone-yard. In Cincinnati, negotiations are already progress- 
ing in this line. We have felt for some time that it would be 
better from a moral standpoint to crush the stone for our 
streets by hand, using the power crushers only to supplement 
inadequate production—a stipulated amount of stone being 
furnished to each applicant for town or municipal work, for 
which he should receive $1.00, and only that amount furnished 
daily. Our selectmen do not hesitate to say that, as now em- 
ployed, men do not render over 30 per cent. in labor for each 
dollar expended in payment of same. Any one observing the 
employees on town or city work, especially in the more 
secluded streets and localities, will corroborate this statement. 
70 per cent. loss on labor account applied to the crusher 
account would not alter the total expenditure of both accounts 
(provided of course, that an honestly administered contract 
system prevails on the other part of the work), and the require- 
ment of a labor equivalent from the employee would be an 
invaluable moral influence in the community. But some will 
say public officials have nothing in common with moral in- 
fluences, and again we refer you to the last election returns. 
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Any proposition of this sort is no doubt open to the objec- 
tion of paternalism, but New England seems to be wedded to 
that, as our laws already require us to provide for the destitute, 
and this year the unemployed seem to be conspicuously needy. 

To my mind, at this juncture we seem to be shut up to the 
two forms suggested, of relief in work or to direct relief with its 
possible demoralization of recipient. The experiments of 
broom, brush and various forms of cabinet work have not 
proved successful when tried with unskilled employees, and the 
work which any laborer can do must necessarily be of the 
simplest type. In the plans proposed, a profit is not to be ex- 
pected, and the only thing hoped for is a decreased percentage 
of loss. The limiting of the amount to be earned to $1.00 per 
day will stimulate any man with the slightest ambition to hunt 
up more profitable work, and still prevent absolute want. The 
record of faithful service in these yards, (when other work is 
not available), would justly entitle the employee to conditional 
gifts or loans from charitable individuals or agencies ; and more 
than all, he will retain the personal manhood and self-respect 
which is essential to good citizenship. If, however, a man is 
found who is satisfied to permanently consent to this method of 
employment, his case seems well nigh hopeless, and the alms- 
house should receive him at once and stop the propagation of 
his kind. 

It has been an encouraging feature in these depressing times 
to find so many people who, while sorely straitened, ask only 
for work or loans. In a number of instances coal has been 
furnished, and almost every day small installments on account 
are repaid. Few of our industrious people ask alms ; but some 
help must be given and where it is possible, let it be in credit. 
That is a kind “ provision for the unemployed,” and will not be 
abused if reasonable precaution is observed. Our grocers and 
other tradesmen are doing it now, and in turn they will require 
credit from men of means. 

The suggestion has been made and in some degree already 
is in operation that individuals whose means will permit, as- 
sume the care of one or more families, providing or securing 
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needed help in each case. The suggestion is both Christian 
and timely, but we believe that whenever it is possible the re- 
cipient should render in labor something like an equivalent for 
value received. 

We have in mind a gentleman in a neighboring city, who has 
many calls on his benevolence, and his office stairs are scrubbed 
twice a day, on an average, by the recipients of his bounty; it 
does not hurt the stairs, and the person who does the work feels 
he has earned his way. 

A gentleman of this city has walks to clean in these snowy 
days. He wishes to help a worthy man, and so pays him $1.00 
a storm instead of doing the work himself. A lady of means 
has already had several garments made of which she is in no 
immediate need, in order to furnish work to unemployed seam- 
stresses. 

In fact, the same amount of thought and energy that is re- 
quired to develop a soup-house, or relief agency, combined 
with a little ingenuity, would create considerable genuine work, 
and the person who was paid a wage for his labor would feel 
greater self-respect and less humiliation than would be possible 
under the most tactful administration of relief funds. 

But, after all is done, there will still remain those whose work, 
even in the best of times, is largely a charity, and those who 
cannot work by reason of age, infirmity or sickness, and for 
these New Haven’s charity never faileth. An appeal from re- 
sponsible sources is sure to meet a liberal response, and no per- 
sons need fear to let their extremity be made known. 

And now (with an apology for my presumption) let us stop 
crying “ Wolf!” “Wolf! and locally, at least, help start the 
wheels of trade. A little stimulation of public confidence will 
work wonders, and largely help to solve the problem of “ Pro- 
vision for, or treatment of the unemployed.” 

S. O. PRESTON. 















































PUBLIC RELIEF AND PRIVATE CHARITY.* 


HE purpose of this paper is to present in outline some of 
the more important relations of state and voluntary charity. 
The ultimate social ideal of modern philanthropy does not con- 
template alms-giving and alms-taking, but rather fellowship in 
opportunity and justice. Weare not here to patch up a decay-- 
ing caste-wall which divides mankind into lofty patrons and 
cringing, begging clients. Perhaps there is no form of social 
organization which excites more distrust and hatred among 
wage-earners than conventional benevolent societies. No doubt 
this is largely due to the ordinary misunderstanding of their 
motives and aims. Often do we hear the bitter reproach of 
those whose earnings are scant, that philanthropy is dealing 
with symptoms and not with causes; that charity in the sense of 
relief is mockery. A brief review of recent literature of charity 
will show that this reproach is not altogether deserved. Those 
who have undertaken to cut off this devil’s grass have most of 
all men found the strength and length of its roots. Look at 
the programme of this very Congress, and you wiil see that 
serious study is being given by administrators of charity 
to the economic, domestic, educational, and political defects 
which cause or aggravate the evils of pauperism and crime. It 
may honestly be said that one of the chief incentives to socio- 
logical investigation is the desire to go below the mere machin- 
ery of administering relief funds, to the complex origins of social 
miseries. No one entitled to consideration regards social 
pathology as more than a temporary phase of social organiza- 
tion and development, and all feel that to heal social diseases 
and to promote health all the factors of social energy must be 
called into play. 
The first duty of charity is to secure higher wages, shorter 
hours, better physical and moral conditions of labor. It was 
once thought by some persons that orthodox political economy 


* Read at the International Conference of Charities and Corrections, Chicago, 1893. 
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must question or deny the possibility of making any change in 
these factors by any voluntary human effort. Now it seems to 
be more generally believed that wages, hours and conditions 
are not altogether fixed by fate and foreordination, but partly 
also by free will. The blind drivings of natural selection are 
helped out by social selection after a conscious design. Philan- 
thropy, law, co-operation, united demands, may secure sub- 
stantial, though not unlimited improvement in industrial con- 
ditions. The first-rate economists of England have very 
frequently been misread or carelessly interpreted. Perhaps 
the name of Ricardo is most of all connected with the awful 
“iron law” that wages tend of necessity to fall to the minimum 
where the laborer must be in constant peril of becoming a 
dependent: but many forget that it was Ricardo who taught 
these memorable words: ‘ The friend of humanity cannot but 
wish that in all countries the laboring classes should have a 
taste for comforts and enjoyments, and that they should be 
stimulated by all legal means in their exertions to procure 
them. . . In those countries where the laboring classes have 
the fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest food, 
the people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes and mis- 
eries.” Economics teach us that hope may take the place of 
dull despair. Starvation rates of wages are not part of the 
order of eternal justice or of omnipotent and relentless destiny. 
The starvation of one willing to work, in sight of palaces, green 
fields and bursting granaries, is to our minds intolerable. The 
word “‘ overproduction” of coats where there are a million bare 
backs signifies social wrong and stupidity, a cover for in- 
accurate thinking and unjust doing. It is as intolerable to see 
any class of persons partly supported at public expense, as 
parasites, who should be wholly supported by the trade which 
makes their employers rich. If these employers declare that 
they see no way of raising wages, and plead the “wickedly 
overworked” law of supply and demand, we accept their con- 
fession of ignorance and incapacity as ‘“‘ captains of industry,” 
but we do not accept their conclusion. For the history of 
industrial agitation during this century has taught us some- 
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thing. It has not taught anarchy, hate, rebellion, but kind- 
ness, patience and strong hope. It has not taught us to curse 
the rich, nor to despise and slander the trades unions. It has 
shown the possibility of a slow but steady gain in the material 
conditions out of which domestic and civil progress can grow. 
English factory legislation has proved, what the iron and 
cotton kings once denied, that money can be made in face of 
the competition of the world, without working naked women in 
the mines, and babies at the loom, and grown men beyond the 
average power of endurance. The ‘captains of industry” 
are now as sure of that as Shaftesbury and Oestler were when 
they formed the forlorn advance which made the fight. The 
trades unions of England, with all their faults, have proved 
that it is safe to trust political power to workingmen, that re- 
sponsibility sobers men, and that a savings bank account or 
huge strike fund makes them conservative. We admit that 
loveless and ugly deeds deform noble aspirations; and yet we 
can see that Britain has not erred in giving to unions of work- 
ing men recognition and respect. 

While multitudes are being paid a rate below the life line, 
charity as a substitute for justice is cruelty. All the charity in 
the world can never sweep back this ocean tide of misery 
caused by an unjust rate of pay and hours of toil prolonged till 
they kill. The average rate of life for toilers must be brought 
up nearer to that of the well-fed, well-clothed, well-taught 
people who live on rents and interest,—even if thereby the rate 
of interest and rent falls a point or two. Worse things are 
happening than passing a dividend on copper stocks or distil- 
lery investments. Slavery was not indispensable to the South, 
and sweating dens may be omitted without injury to the pro- 
gress of the North. To assure yourself that this is the right 
place for scientific charity to begin, go with a volunteer friendly 
visitor in a city where they believe in friendly visiting. Many 
such have gone out with pockets full of pennies for poor chil- 
dren and bouyant with expectation, only to discover that pen- 
nies thrown about do no good, and that pity is not such a cry- 
ing need as justice. Not more alms, but more wages, should be 
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the aim of our charity. The “higher classes’ are the persons 
to lead in this crusade. The best proof that one belongs to the 
really superior people is that he has the will and inclination 
and ability to help emancipate multitudes from the most de- 
grading form of slavery, living upon public alms: Culture has 
no higher task. Universities may perform no worthier work 
than showing how a better economical basis can be laid for the 
future intellectual and social deliverance of the masses of man- 
kind. It is a great achievement to describe and account for the 
actual systems of finance, transportation, communication, bank- 
ing, tariff, and to show how wealth is produced and exchanged. 
But it will be an immensely greater achievement, intellectually 
and morally, for our great economists to show how this wealth 
can be more equitably distributed. Who can doubt, when he 
surveys the vast strides of science and goodness in our age, 
that such economists and merchant princes will be found? 

But economists and captains of industry must have the aid 
of others. They must have the co-operation of “laboring 
men.” They must even have the consent of drunkards, sots, 
idlers, vagabonds, tramps. All the world cannot make drunk- 
ards well to do. The gold of California would slip through a 
tramp’s fingers and leave him poor. So all teachers, parents, 
editors, preachers, missionaries, women with varied gifts, godly 
demagogues, ambitious attorneys, agitators, reformers, retired 
merchants with time heavy on their hands,—philanthropy needs 
them all. Before all free soup-houses, lodging inns, charity 
balls, gambling raffles for widows’ benefit, subscriptions for or- 
phanages, we must have diffused knowledge, means for social 
recreation, night schools, all preventive agencies which stand 
against pauperism as with sword of flame. Administrators of 
charity know best of all that what they do is a makeshift. 
They know that alms-taking cannot be made harmless to re- 
cipients. No one has invented a way of living at the expense 
of others or by the permission of others without degradation. 
There is boundless room for widening justice, for the fellowship 
of social equals, for reciprocity in services, but there is no 
place for almsgiving as an excuse for neglecting fair dealing. 
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There is no territory on God’s earth for a class of idle and de- 
pendent rich, or idle and dependent poor. 


q 
COMPARATIVE AND HISTORICAL. 
While all social agencies are busy dealing with causes of ; 


pauperism, that malady itself confronts us as a tremendous 
social fact. It cannot scare us nor force bounty by display of 
numbers. We are not generous upon compulsion. It would 
be possible for the capable majority to exterminate the incom- 
petent members. But this method, which was precisely that 
employed by our barbarian ancestors who kept family clubs 
to kill off feeble grandsires, is not to be thought of in our age. 
We cannot endure the sight of pain. Sympathy is organized 
to relieve distress. Social remorse torments us in the enjoy- 
ment of unshared luxuries. Sensitiveness of nerves and con- 
science establishes relief. 

In the modes of relief administration we discover great di- 
versity, due to the peculiarities of situation, history, temper, 
habits, sentiments, laws and governments of various people. 
Turning to Germany we see that since the sixteenth century the 
State has recognized as its duty the public care of the poor. 
First it enforces the obligation of those immediately bound to 
care for dependent persons, as relatives and neighboring com- 
munities. ‘‘ But even when a legal obligation does not exist, 
the public care of the poor will not forbid the free benevolence 
of individuals, societies, and the church. Public care of the 
poor must merely complete private care, and enter when this is 
inadequate. Both pursue a common end and they should work 
in harmony. More than in any other departments those of 
charity are decentralized. The burden is laid on local political 
organizations, as parishes and poor unions, since the necessities 
are best known in the neighborhood, the best administrators 
can be chosen, and the burden of taxation is less likely to be 
excessive. Private persons are selected for this purpose, those 
who have knowledge of the conditions, a sound understanding 
of human nature, and devotion to the common weal. The 
number is so large that it is impossible to pay salaries: the al- 
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moners work for honor and from sympathy. In Elberfield and 
in the cities which have imitated its example, the public dis- 
tricts include all who apply for aid and show need of it: but the 
officers appointed by the authorities work in harmony with 
private and church charities, so that none are neglected, volun- 
tary charity has ample scope, and abuses are swiftly corrected. 
The local political unit should bear the expense of those who 
belong to it and have a residence. If a case does not properly 
belong to a parish or union it is cared for by the State, and 
questions of responsibility are determined by a State tribunal. 
The aid is regarded as a loan, and the relatives are expected to 
reimburse the parish if the indigent person cannot do so. The 
sources of funds are endowments, collections, gifts or legacies, 
fines, taxes and imposts. 

In France the principles are stated by M. Chevalier as fol- 
lows: ‘The commune will limit the circle of its action, will 
encourage and stimulate the development of private benefi- 
cence, in which it ought always to see a valuable auxiliary and 
not a rival. It will come to its aid and will obtain for its assist- 
ance the influence necessary to have its useful counsels ac- 
cepted, and to co-ordinate without confusing aid coming from 
both sources. Charitable legislation in France is actually 
dominated by this principle, that, if society has the moral duty 
never to leave any real suffering without solace, yet assistance 
can never be demanded by the indigent as a right. The 
greatest liberty is left to works of private charity. When these 
works reach the dignity of institutions, they obtain the privi- 
leges of civil life by means of conditions easy to fulfill. Public 
charity has no monopoly in France, not even of solicitations 
and public subscriptions. Charity is administered by the State, 
by departments and by communes. The commune is the unit 
of organization of charity, and it is there that it becomes per- 
sonal and direct.’”’ In the same article occurs this criticism, 
which shows how we are regarded by a high authority over 
sea. ‘In certain states of the Union politics plays a role in 
public relief, and it is believed that for some politicians the 
functions of overseer of the poor are his part of the victor’s 
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spoils. And of what he receives for the office a part goes to 
’ That seems hard for 
a European to understand. It is only too easy for us. 

In the United States we have as many different systems as 


there are states; and in each state as many plans as there are 


the future voters for the same politician.’ 


counties; and in each township as many devices as there are 
trustees, and some of these devices are not exactly heavenly in 
origin and character. Out of so many competing experiments 
we ought to reap some results, for the process of vivisection 
without anesthetics is costly enough to raise expectations. 
Yet it should be said that the state laws, originally derived from 
the English sources, give a degree of uniformity to administra- 
tion. Speaking of the rule, the State cares for all defective and 
dependent persons who are homeless and helpless in its institu- 
tions. The local officers give a certain amount of aid to the friend- 
less and helpless in their homes. In addition to this, churches 
and benevolent societies, lodges and individuals, give aid to many 
who have not been entirely cut off from personal connections 
with some social group. The charitable efforts of European 
countries are studied and the inventiveness of our inventive peo- 
ple is taxed to find new and hopeful methods of relieving dis- 
tress. State supervision of private charities is much needed 
and hardly exists, while private charities are administered, as a 
rule, without mutual understanding and co-operation. 

In England, to take another example, the establishment of a 
Government Board has helped to unify the aid given by local 
authorities, but, save where the Organized Charities are well 
established, there is no mode of intelligent co-operation be- 
tween public and private modes of help. Indoor relief is used 
as a check upon outdoor relief. 


POINTS OF GENERAL AGREEMENT. 


The Christian nations of our age generally agree that all de- 
pendents, defectives and delinquents are wards of society. The 
State, as the only organ of the collective will, must see to it 
that no citizen perishes, physically or morally, without care. 
Of course the forebodings of Mr. Spencer may prove to be wise 
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warnings, and the most sympathetic administrator of charity 
will admit the peril of the position. But, for good or ill, the 
modern nations have launched upon this troubled sea of ex- 
periment. No man isto be driven from door to door until with 
curses on his lips he freeze or starve. Whatever the State per- 
mits, authorizes or encourages, it is never free from the moral 
duty, in the last resort, to see that relief is given. It must then 
be the duty of the State to see that general society is not pro- 
foundly harmed by the vicious working of a local and limited 
association. 

It is generally agreed that personal and private charity sur- 
passes official charity in spontaneity, versatility, adaptability, 
idealism, religious fervor. It is thought that official charity 
surpasses private charity in completeness, adequacy, equality 
of burdens, and in the control of criminal tendencies often 
mixed up with pauperism. Thus it is agreed that it is wise to 
combine the working of public and private charity as far as 
possible. , 

Some system is needed to secure harmony and unity between 
public and private beneficence. In Germany the famous El- 
berfeld system seems to be the one best adapted to the condi- 
tions of the country. In America, at present, that system 
would be impracticable. Our citizens have not been taught by 
custom to accept such tasks from the State. We are, therefore, 
looking to the voluntary and paid services of officers and visi- 
tors of the Associations of Charities. In these associations visi- 
tors are secured by appeals to good will and civic virtue. In 
no city have we secured an adequate supply of competent visi- 
tors, but steady advance has been made. A still further step 
of progress will be made when public administrators learn the 
value of full co-operation with these associations. The inspect- 
ors of public charity are usually shrewd detectives of fraud, 
but that very quality unfits them for the personal influence 
which a friendly visitor can wield. The salaried officers are 
too few to do such work as the Elberfeld visitors, even if they 
were inclined to do it. 

It seems certain that the State should never subsidize de- 
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nominational charities: but, if compelled to employ them, should 
simply pay for services actually rendered. But there is no ob- 
jection to encouraging the most cordial co-operation in the 
work of charity and reform. 

Changing the point of view, we may consider the 


PRIVATE INITIATION OF CHARITY. 


And first: of the individual benefactor. The personal ele- 
ment is the most vital, direct and human, especially if it is not 
official. It is an acknowledged social and legal principle that 
the relatives, associates, neighbors and co-religionists are first 
of all bound to assist an indigent person. It is only after all 
these sources have failed that the State consents to open its 
hand. But individual beneficence should not be insulated. 
The right can never be conceded to a man to so do as he will 
with his own as to work harm to society. Kindness may find 
ways of usefulness with organized charities, even when money 
is not in possession. The busy rich, able and willing to give 
large sums, can do most good in experimental, preventive and 
educational charity. 

The relation of church to public charity is delicate and vital. 
The church is no longer the chief almoner of charity. The 
poor apply to public authorities when they come to want. The 
members of our churches who are indigent are relatively few. 


It is the habit of church members to refer needy persons to 


the public authorities in most places. If public outdoor relief 
were abolished, the church would again come to care for the 
helpless. But the necessity of civil co-operation would then be 
as great as ever, for ecclesiastical charities have been as much 
abused as State relief. Churches need to cultivate a sense of 
social unity. Benevolence that is insulated from a general sys- 
tem corrupts recipients. 

All religious services in public prisons and hospitals should 
be given by churches, and the expense should never be met 
from the common treasury. Those who believe in religion 
should not ask unbelievers to help sustain religion by enforced 
taxation. I honor all good chaplains in army and prisons, and 
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I know that they are rendering faithful and holy service. It 
would be cruel injustice not to have such men where they are, 
and the State should not forbid their access to those who wish 
their presence. But they should be paid by an alliance of 
churches, not by a tax. I say this just because I believe in 
Christianity, and dislike to see it go begging to the State for 
appropriations. 

Good people should also support societies to aid discharged 
prisoners. Lady Meath, of England, has shown to Christian 
women a way of lightening up the cloudy dreary days of sisters 
then in the county poor houses all over the land. Public as 
well as private hospitals can be made more cheerful and suc- 
cessful in their divine work of healing by the ministry of 
flowers, fruits, songs and kindly looks of the King’s Daughters. 

Thus we see a growing integration and unification of charity 
work. The University sends to London’s East End students 
to ponder misery at its source. Church and State join hands. 
Private and public agencies seek an understanding. The 
Prince of love and peace is drawing all men to himself, and 
hence closer to each other. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 


































THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE Common Council of the City of Hartford have just 
passed, over the Mayor’s veto and against the public and 
private protests of many of our best citizens, a resolution au- 
thorizing the Street Commissioner to spend $10,000 on work 
upon the streets this winter for the benefit of the unemployed. 
Only one vote in each House was recorded in favor of sustain- 
ing the veto. 
The grounds on which the action of the Common Council 
was opposed are fairly enough explained in the following, sent 
by me to a local paper: 


(1.) No emergency has arisen to justify the appropriation. ‘There 
are not quite, but there are very nearly as many persons employed 
here now as this time last year. Hours have been reduced in some 
cases, which means reduced incomes. But nearly all of us are suffer- 
ing in the same way, and we must economize together. 

(2.) The appropriation would inflict about one-fourth of one mill 
heavier taxation upon our taxpayers. The rich could endure this. 
But the bulk of our taxpayers are not rich. Three years ago I was in- 
formed that there were 5,595 persons on the list: of these 1,296 were 
$2,000 and under ; 1,085 between $2,000 and $4,000. And these pro- 
perties, in the opinion of competent judges, were mortgaged on the 
average for from two-fifths to one-half their assessed values, which 
means that all but one-half our property-owners are having a tough 
fight of it to keep their little homes from passing out of their posses- 
sion. With the best will in the world—for there is no limit to the gen- 
erosity of our less wealthy people towards one another—these citizens 
would have their burdens unduly increased by a higher city tax rate. 

(3.) The town, which seems at present that fraction of our Hartford 
Tocci which has jurisdiction in the matter of public relief, has lately 
been having unusual calls, and responding to them with unusual liber- 
ality. I have not had time to look at the entire record, but I find that 
the grocery orders honored at the town store room last month are 
44 4-10 per cent. in excess of those given in December, 1892. With 
possibly 8 or 9 per cent. more unemployed, 44 per cent. more groceries 
is surely concession enough to the probable and even possible hard- 
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ness of the times. This difference is, I venture to hope, only tempo- 
rary, and I trust will not be found to extend to other lines of relief. 
If otherwise, there is sure to be enough done in the way of spending 
and taxation by the town to excuse the city from further duty in the 
premises. 

(4.) It is an encouraging sign that work has been thought of in this 
connection, rather than a direct donation—though in some ways I think 
the latter would be less dangerous as a precedent—but it is tolerably 
sure that the money appropriated would fail to reach many of the peo- 
ple most in need of help. Widows, orphans, single women, young and 
old, would not handle a cent of it. And, after the vain effort of the 
Water Board this last summer to reserve public work to actual citizens, 
I should even fear that the men employed would be largely strangers 
—attracted hither from the four quarters of the globe by the exagger- 
ated rumors which would be sure to go out of the bigness of the appro- 
priation. 

(5.) And I merely mention in conclusion the apprehension which is 
already so widespread, lest such citizens of Hartford as might obtain 
work under it would be found to be largely made up of those who have 
heretofore been used, or who it was hoped might hereafter be used, to 
aid in the political ambition of the promoters and administrators of 
the fund. I do not wish myself to be understood as questioning mo- 
tives, or as resorting to innuendo. But people will talk, and that is the 
way they are talking. 

And unfortunately there is far too much in the actual history of our 
current politics in city, state and country to justify the fear which is 
back of this rumor. 

Hartford is thus far greatly favored. But if there should prove to 
be any well-grounded necessity for action in regard to unemployed 
persons here, I feel sure private initiative will be found to be the best 
source to draw upon for the money and its administration. No call of 
the kind ever was or ever will be unhonored in this city of philan- 
thropic men and agencies. 

Meanwhile, if I may be allowed the privilege of offering advice, let 
us talk less of hard times; do what we can personally to secure work 
for honest people known by us to be out of work ; contribute more lib- 
erally to the responsible charities of the city ; join the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and help on its sensible methods—and bring our influ- 
ence to bear upon the city fathers and the town fathers in the direction 
of the greatest possible communal economy. 

And if anybody in either government has an unusual and irresistible 
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attack of sympathy for any class of our fellow-citizens, so that he simply 
cannot stand it any longer, let him head a subscription list, and the rest 
of us will gladly follow. 

But let him, and let us all, keep our hands out of the treasury. 


In explanation of this letter, it only needs to be said that 
Hartford has a somewhat curious system of government. The 
town and city, though absolutely conterminous, are entirely 
separate in function. And the distribution of alms is reserved 
to the town, the officers of which set such store by their func- 
tions, that they appropriated $3,150 from the treasury, under 
the title of legal expenses, for the defeat, before a committee of 
the late legislature, of a resolution which proposed to submit to 
popular vote a new charter whose principal deviation from the 
present was the creation of a Commission of Charities. 

The only modification I should care to make in the views 
expressed in the letter would be in the direction of more em- 
phatic disapproval of everything that even squints at the ac- 
knowledgment by municipalities and governments in general of 
the “right to employment” of which we hear so much of late. 

But a little while ago a theory, it has already advanced to its 
second stage of develoyment. First it was “ Right to living 
wages.” Now it is “ Right to Union wages.” 

Step number three will be ‘ Right to living wages at Congen- 
ial work.” And number four will be “ Right to Congenial work 
at Union wages.” 

An incidental advantage accruing from this last advance 
might be that it would probably exhibit the badness of the 
whole series. 

But then the cure might come only when the patient was too 
far gone to rally. 

J. J. McCook. 
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THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK. 


BRIEF review of the experiences of the past season may be 
of interest to our readers. In common with all other lead- 
ing charitable agencies, the energies and resources of the Society 
have been drawn upon to their utmost to meet the needs of the 
unemployed and destitute which have appealed or been referred 
to its care. As the press daily teems with details of the indus- 
trial situation, it is not necessary to repeat them here. The ex- 
tent of the additional responsibilities and service laid upon the 
Charity Organization Society may be gathered from a glance at 
the Summary on another page, and may be realized by consider- 
ing the fact that more appeals were received in the month of 
December last past to a single one of the eleven offices of the 
Society ,;where direct requests for aid may be made, than at all 
the combined offices of the Society during the year 1892. The 
applicants came in such numbers that it was simply impossible 
to record them all, and the ‘“‘ alms of direction” alone could be 
given to many hundred cases. In all this stress of work the 
efforts of the Society have been cordially and effectually sup- 
plemented by the leading relief societies and churches whose 
help has been invoked. The working force of the Society has 
been increased about fifty per cent., and its expenses in the 
same proportion; and with all this it has been barely possible 
to meet the daily demands upon the several departments. 

The distress of the resident poor has been by no means ex- 
aggerated. Dire distress there has been among all our indus- 
trial classes, and it still prevails, and in many quarters becomes 
daily more sharp and disheartening. And this distress has been 
greatly aggravated by the influx of thousands from surround- 
ing, and even from distant counties and States, lured here by 
hopes of employment or by the liberal provision made for relief. 
Prebably not less than 15,000 persons have thus thrown them 


selves on the sympathy and charity of New York, and have 
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greatly intensified the trouble by diverting to themselves the pro- 
vision intended for the local destitution. Many papers, daily 
and weekly, have set forth their own and others’ undertakings in 
supplying free food, garments, shelter, and these have served to 
draw to New York, for a share of the apparently prodigal pro- 
vision, thousands on thousands of those who with local claims, 
and homes, and opportunities, should never have left their legal 
domicile. But like avast army they have come, and instead of 
dealing with them as dislodged aliens who, by invariable refer- 
ence to the Commissions of Charities and Correction, should be 
compelled to return to their own homes, where are their best 
chances of retrieval, the kind-hearted but mistaken community 
have lodged and fed and clothed them, while their idle hands 
found nothing to do, to their own demoralization and to the 
great injury of resident families of working people who have 
the first claim on our solicitude and care. 

To meet the increased labor and expense thus thrown upon 
the Society, it has been compelled to ask, and still needs, the 
enlarged gifts of its members and friends. To provide for the 
exceptional distress, a Special Relief Guarantee has been started 
for the benefit of “ needy and worthy people for whom adequate 
and suitable relief cannot be obtained from usual charitable 
agencies.’ Subscribers to this Guarantee are called upon pro 
rata, as the specific cases of need arise, and if any surplus is in 
any instance received, it is returned, or kept for the next case, 
as the giver desires. Seventeen such subscriptions are already 
received, in sums from $100 to $500, and more will doubtless 
be needed, and are earnestly requested. The subscriptions are 
only called in as the need arises. 

Our Wayfarers’ Lodge was opened 27th November, and has 
since Ist January been running at its full capacity. During 
February it has given employment to an average of nearly 200 
daily, of whom some 70 were men with homes, whose labor 
was paid in cash, and the remainder were homeless men, who 
were fed, bathed, and lodged in return for the required amount 
of work. 

Our night office, in conjunction with the Association for Im- 
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proving the Condition of the Poor, was opened 24th November, 
and is serving a good purpose. People appealing on the streets 
at night may be referred to it up to midnight, Sundays and 
holidays included. During February it received an average of 
56 applicants each evening, of whom only 13 were women. 
1082 were aided directly, and the remainder were given proper 
direction, or referred to the police stations, in appropriate cases. 

Columbia College has inaugurated a Department of Social 
Science, in which students are to have opportunities for service, 
in connection with the Charity Organization Society, in such 
“field”’ and statistical work as may be found practicable in our 
central district offices. A competent professor will be at the 
head of the department, and the Executive Committee has re- 
commended that the college be represented upon our Central 
Council. 

The examination instigated by this Society into the adminis- 
tration of the N. Y. Juvenile Guardian Society, has resulted in 
a report from the State Board of Charities most unfavorably to 
its claim to longer support; and the Attorney-General has 
been formally requested to take steps to cancel its charter. 

In compliance with the request of many members, the Society 
has issued pocket-folders, containing a full list of reputable 
rescue-missions, and of places where food and lodgings may be 
had, both free and paid. These have been distributed to each 
member, and also to every policeman of the city. 

The Society was consulted by Mayor Gilroy, as to the dis- 
tribution of 25,000 bags of flour, donated by a leading firm for 
the unemployed, and our recommendations were adopted. 

At the urgent request of the Society, endorsed by concurrent 
action of the leading charitable agencies of the city which were 
more immediately interested in the matter, a partial trial has 
been given to the plan of having police station-house lodgers 
taken each morning to the police courts and duly committed to 
the care of the Commissioners of Charities and Correction for 
indoor relief or transportation to their homes, as the cases might 
require. The result was a great reduction in the number, and 
a great improvement in the character of the lodgers, as well 
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as in the condition of the lodging-houses. ‘ Rounders” 
were thereafter scarcely to be seen, preferring to frequent 
the free lodgings so lavishly provided by amateur philan- 
thropists than to accept the hospitality of the City Work- 
house, where labor would be required of them. These same 
free lodgings have also proved so attractive to the men who 
have heretofore patronized the cheap Bowery lodging houses, 
that a census of the latter taken on two recent but separate 
occasions by the Board of Health show that only 70 per cent. 
of the licensed beds have been occupied within the last two or 
three months. 

The Society has again agitated the need of a pawn-shop on 
humane business principles, and at last the matter has been 
vigorously taken up and seems likely to issue in success. A 
special charter is now before the State Legislature, with good 
prospect of speedy adoption, and about $70,000 out of the 
required $100,000 is already privately subscribed in sums of 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

Work-rooms for unskilled women have been opened by our 
Central Auxiliary Committee of Ladies, at 49 Prospect Place. 
Although less than a month in operation, it is assisting an 
average of fifteen women daily, all upon the plan of making 
work ths basis of relief. Industry, cleanliness and good habits 
are required; and the labor consists in raveling of carpets, 
knitting mats, cutting carpet rags, weaving carpets, repairing 
old clothing, and domestic work. For the women, when prop- 
erly trained, permanent situations are sought. 

The laundry is still giving work to women, and training 
laundresses to the full capacity of its premises, It has been 
well supplied with work, and more nearly self-sustaining than 
ever before. 

The sales of engraved gems and other curios given to the So- 
ciety for sale for the benefit of its own treasury and that of some 
other benevolent agencies, is still proceeding, and merits the 
attention of our friends. One division of the proceeds, of the 
sales has been made, and the returns from the rest will be dis- 
tributed as fast as realized. 
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The Society has given public warning of an unauthorized and 
audacious attempt to revive the West Side Relief Association, 
which was dissolved under discreditable circumstances some 
twelve years since; and the warning sufficed to cut short the 
attempt and to persuade the schemers to retire from the work. 

Inspired by the general sympathy for the unemployed, and 
realizing the need of the greatest caution and wisdom in char- 


ity, nineteen different cities and towns have met the emergency 


by creating Charity Organization Societies to take charge of 
their benevolent endeavors. This carries the total of these 
societies in the United States at the present time to about 120. 
































GENERAL NOTES. 


HE report of the New York State Board of Charities is interesting 

as showing the cost of pauperism and crime. During the fiscal year 
1893, $20,407,982 was expended against $18,228,712 in 1892. The 
number of beneficiaries in charitable, correctional and other institutions 
was 80,543, against 76,807 in 1892. Increase of beneficiaries 4.7 per 
cent., of expenditures 6.5 per cent. During the ten years between 
1883 and 1893 the expenses have doubled, while the population has 
increased less than twenty per cent. It is shown that many of the 
recent immigrants from southern and central Europe are weak and 
defective, with tendencies to insanity. ‘These people find snug quar- 
ters in the eleemosynary institutions, while the people pay the taxes for 
their support. The state institutions alone expended $3,828,912, or 
more than half the total state tax twelve years ago. County and city 
institutions cost $3,641,807, and the incorporated benevolent institu- 
tions $12,938,160. The charity population is nearly one and one-third 
per cent. of the whole. ‘The tax is more than $2 per capita for every 
man, woman and child in the State. 


* 


The report of the State Board of Charities for Indiana shows curious 
differences in ratios. ‘Thus, it is shown that the State spent last year 
in public funds in support of the poor, $876,127.26. Of that amount 
$560,012.35 was expended by township trustees in helping the poor in 
the various counties ; $118,285.36 went to the support of dependent chil- 
dren in the asylums, while the balance, $197,829.55 was spent on the 
paupers in the poorhouses througout the State. The per capita cost for 
the support of the poor in Indiana, therefore, is 39.9, or in round num- 
bers, 40 cents. This represents what it costs each inhabitant of the State 
to carry the thousands of poor who are openly dependent upon charity, 
or, rather, what it would cost each one if everybody paid that assess- 
ment. ‘This is a decrease of a little over 2 per cent. a head in the 
past two years, or of $44,000 in the aggregate, which is somewhat en- 
couraging, though the present year’s record will doubtless wipe out the 
saving and lose all the ground gained. The number of persons in the 
poorhouses of the g2 counties at the close of last year was 3,459, of 


which 60 per cent. were males and 40 per cent. females. It is a curi- 
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ous and interesting fact that there are always more men than women in 
the poorhouses, the ratio generally standing as above, 60 to 4o. 


A bill creating a State Board of Charities, modeled on the lines 
already tested and adopted in some of the eastern States, is to be pushed 
at the coming session of the Iowa legislature. ‘The authorities claim 
for the project the following advantages : 

“First, The collection and tabulation of statistics, showing the num- 
bers, classes, characters, and conditions of those who in any wise are 
dependent upon public care ; with the cost of their maintenance and 
the causes producing pauperism, insanity and crime. 

“Second, Public supervision will promote efficiency of service and 
uniformity of administration in the public institutions of the State. 

“« Third, State provision for supervising the administration of public 
institutions will detect and bring to light the neglect or abuse of classes 
or persons under public care. Of such neglect or abuse the public 
know but little ; while those familiar with them are ordinarily interested 
in keeping them out of view. The single fact that the State provides 
for the inspection of public institutions, and that inspection may take 
place at any time and without notice to the immediate management, 
leads to a more constant attention upon the part of the officers than 
could be secured by any other means. For this, if no other purpose, 
the State should provide for the supervision of any and all institutions 
to which its helpless and defenseless wards are committed. Under such 
supervision, the squalor, filth, and general conditions of neglect and 
cruelty which have so long degraded and still characterize so many of 
our county poorhouses and jails may be at least measurably overcome, 
and outrages upon public decency, so liable to occur in the treatment 
of the defenseless and afflicted, will be provided against as far as human 
oversight will go toward the prevention of such brutality.” 





An interesting statement of the amount spent last ycar in charities in 
Baltimore was presented in a lecture on “ Charities,” at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, by Dr. David I. Green. The statement showed that 
about $1,307,000 was expended ; that about $720,000 was private aid, 
$345,000 city aid, and $242,000 was from the State. These amounts 
were itemized, with regard to private, city and State aid, under the 
heads of relief of the sick, church charities, children’s homes, homes for 
the aged, Bayview, juvenile reformatories, the indigent insane, food, 
fuel and clothing, educational charities, temporary shelter, the Charity 
Organization Society, and transportation to other places. 
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The Boston Globe a few weeks ago published, under their signatures, 
what certain individuals who are more or Jess identified with local 
charities would do “if I had a million to spend.” The Hon. George S. 
Hale would place it in the hands of trustees (to be held accountable by 
the highest Court of the State), giving them the power to use the an- 
nual income in such mode as they should deem best for the “ physi- 
cal, moral and domestic education of children who are in need of the 
protection of society or the law on account of the absence or unfitness 
of their natural protectors.” Rev. A. J. Gordon would build small 
plain churches and send “scores of missionaries” to China, India, 
Japan and Africa. Mr. Michael Anagnos would devote it to the culti- 
vation of the blind. Mr. George T. Angell would employ it for the 
checking of cruelty of every kind. Mr. Warren F. Spaulding would 
use it to prevent the development of the criminal and to aid in restor- 
ing him. Mr. Mason A. Green, editor of the Zhe New Nation, would 
use it to pension his family in order that as “non-producers we would 
lessen the competition of unwaged workers”’ and would devote the fam- 
ily so pensioned to study of the principles of political economy in order 
that they might in time start a hospital or benevolent relief society. 
From Hon. Robert Treat Paine is derived the following : 

“First—Devote one-quarter of the sum to judicious organization of 
all the forces in the community which are genuinely desirous to abol- 
ish drinking saioons. This means gathering information in thorough 
and scientific ways of the results of the different methods which have 
been tried in civilized countries, and then securing the efficient execu- 
tion of whatever method shall be adjudged the best to abolish the 
purely drinking saloons, which are the curse of working people and 
tempt so many members of each new generation to hopeless ruin of 
themselves and their families. 

“‘Secondly— Devote another quarter to a vigorous campaign to extir- 
pate all foul, rotten, or degraded slums in which the most wretched two 
or three per cent. of our population reside, and in which they lose their 
self-respect and health, and where their children start cruelly handi- 
capped in the race of life. 

““Thirdly—The other half of the fund might be well devoted to the 
efficient organization of all those methods which the new charity is 
learning to teach working men and women, including all the wisest ways 
of improving their own conditions of life by manual training, or in- 
creased skill, or thrift and better homes, by knowledge of the selection 
and preparation of foods, and all co-operative movements that tend to 
raise workingmen into independent life, by provident medical move- 
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ments and many other agencies which they can use to improve their 
health, happiness and culture.” 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—January was the heaviest month in the history of 
the society, there having been 2,398 applications for aid and work. Of 
this number, permanent employment was secured for 164, and tem- 
porary employment for 398 ; relief was obtained for 748 ; loans for 18 ; 
transportation from the city for 7; 22 families were made self-sustain- 
ing ; 21 individuals were placed in institutions, and 71 impostures were 
exposed. In the course of the work the society’s visitors paid 2,030 
visits to the homes of the poor. ‘The society finds a very decided de- 
crease in applications for aid from homeless men since the opening of 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Labor orders representing 11,722 days’ work have 
been given out at the Bethel. These orders are each paid in one dol- 
lar’s worth of groceries. 

Cuinton, Mass.—The Protestant clergymen held a meeting early in 
February to discuss the present condition of the needy in the town. It 
was decided to revive the Associated Charities which existed some time 
ago, and officers were elected as follows: President, Rev. J. C. Dun- 
can ; vice-presidents, Rev. William W. Jordan, Rev. Willard E. Water- 
bury, Rev. Thomas L. Fisher, Rev. James Mudge, D. D., Rev. F. C. F. 
Scherff, Rev. Albert Flick and Rev. E. H. Wyeth; secretary, Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Greene ; treasurer, Hon. Henry C. Greeley. 

CUMBERLAND, Mp.—At the last meeting officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, P. H. Daughtrey ; Treasurer, Susman Rosenbaum ; 
Chairman, L. D. Rohrer: Secretary, John W. Avirett. 71 cases have 
been relieved since December 1, 1893, and many others investigated 
and found not as represented. ‘The Association of Physicians furnish 
medical attention when called upon to do so. The Western Maryland 
Home and Hospital treat all emergency cases the Association sends 
them, and the railroad companies are liberal in their supplies of trans- 
portation for deserving cases. 

Des Mores, Ia.—Men applying to the Associated Charities for 
work, are sent to the city board of public works, who give them work 
on the streets and a certificate stating that so much is due them for so 
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many hours of labor. The value of the order is given them in groceries 
by the Associated Charities. 

Fatt River, Mass.—Ever since Miss Wetherbee has been acting as 
an agent for the Association, she has worked hard to have it establish a 
wood-yard. Thomas J. Borden and the other gentlemen thought the 
idea a good one, and have proceeded to test the feasibility of the 
scheme. The Fall River Manufacturing Company tendered the Asso- 

ciation the use of a large lot of land on Central street, just below Main, 
and the Association has built sheds and arranged the place so that a 
wood business can be carried on. 


He.ena, Mont.—The Associated Charities is now fully organized, 
and already the good results of concentrated effort in the relief of the 
needy are seen. George May has been appointed agent. 

Houston, TEx.—A meeting cf the philanthropic people of Houston 
was called Jan. 22, for the purpose of organizing an Associated Charity. 
The meeting was held in the assembly rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and was attended by a number of Houston’s 
business men, ministers and ladies. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The mass meeting called by the officers of the 
Associated Charities for the purpose of setting more clearly before the 
public the objects of that organization, was held in Simpson tabernacle 
January 14. It was proposed by the Association to make a contract 
with a responsible eating establisment where no liquor could be ob- 
tained. ‘The tickets will be given to the needy, and only food will be 
issued for them. It was also intended to establish a depot where the 
poor would be given wood and fuel. 

LoutsvILLE, Ky.—The Charity Organization Society has issued the 
following address to the citizens: “To the people of Louisville: The 
question has been asked of us as to whether we would receive small 
subscriptions in answer to our appeal for assistance in the carrying on 
the work of the Louisville Charity Organization Society and the Way- 
farers’ Lodge? We answer ‘Yes.’ For reasons obvious to any one, we 
say that we would rather have a thousand persons to give one dollar 
each than ten men to give $100 each. In other words, we want the 
subscription, while generous, to be a popular one. ‘Therefore, if any 
merchant, clerk, workingman, working woman or any one, wishes to 
contribute to this charity by subscriptions in money from twenty-five 
cents up, or by purchase from the society of its kindling wood, they are 
at full liberty to do so, and we shall appreciate it. Remember that 
every purchase of wood (being the product of men who would rather 
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work than beg) means food to that man and work for another. Quick 
sales of wood mean work and more of it for the deserving. Send your 
subscriptions, be they great or small, or your order for kindling wood, 
to the Louisville Charity Organization Society.” 

Macon, Ga.—The annual meeting of the Union Society of Organized 
Charities was held February 12. 


Mempuis, TENN.—Mr. Cardwell, of the Charity Organization Society, 
js authority for the statement that the people who had been in the 
majority applying for work were people from the North and West who 
came South to escape the cold weather. They were not the ordinary 
tramp, but a better class of people. 

MitwavuKEE, Wis.—The annual meeting of the Associated Charities 
was held January 29. The annual reports showed the increase in the 
number of cases for 1893 over the previous year amounts to 4o per 
cent.; that 2,285 cases were handled by the Association during the 
year, and that the sum of $2,800 was expended by the society proper 
for relief work. During the year 167 families were rendered self- 
supporting. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— President George A. Brackett, of the Associated 
Charities, with Rev. J. J. Faude, H. L. Moore and William Pettit, the 
committee appointed by that body to consider ways and means for the 
relief of the unemployed, presented to Mayor Eustis their plan, which 
was adopted by the organization at its last meeting. ‘This was that city 
work should be pushed to afford the work necessary, and that the 
routine of business be relaxed, if need be, to provide for the aid of the 
deserving ¢lasses. This plan, which was so readily adopted by the 
Associated Charities, met with its first opposition from the mayor, who 
pointed out that not only was the city unable to pay for the work which 
would be demanded of it, but that the work which the city could do 
on public improvements, and especially at this season, would be such as 
could not be participated in by many of the idle, who were tradesmen, 
mechanics, and others whose work is skilled rather than muscular, and 
of a different character in its effects on the constitution. ‘The mayor 
contended that, in his opinion at least, it was better to aid the idle as 
they could, through the careful distribution of supplies, purchased by 
private subscription, than to endeavor to put them at such work as 
would undoubtedly bring many of them to sick beds. Mr. Brackett 
and his companions were fearful that the distribution had a tendency 
to cause the persons aided to be less self-reliant, and urged that the 
city establish a wood-pile or other similar insttiutions, where the peo- 
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ple might return at least a partial equivalent for the help given them. 
To this the mayor returned a plea for the unemployed who were, he said, 
not paupers, but victims of circumstances, and not used to conditions 
of the present sort. He thought it would be simply cruel to compel 
those who were brought into their present straits through no fault of 
their own to saw wood on a public pile, an occupation long associated 
with the vagabond element. So the conference was absolutely fruitless. 


New Beprorp, Mass,—As the result of a meeting of the prominent 
citizens and clergy, held January 18th, a committee was chosen by the 
chairman to look into the matter of forming a society of Associated 
Charities. 

New Britain.—The executive committee of the charity organization 
held a meeting January 18ti., when it was voted to secure the services 
of A. S. Finch as agent and to rent an office. 

NewsurGu, N. Y.—Owing to the increased work of the society, addi- 
tional committees have been appointed to: 

1st. Receive reports of distress. 

2nd. To receive donations. 

ard. To assist the employment bureau. 

4th. To report to citizens’ relief committee. 


New Haven, Conn.—The annual report of Mr. S. O. Preston, agent 
of the Society, which is printed in the Vew Haven Leader of February 
8th, is almost a model of what C. O. S. statistics should be. Various 
tables show the proportions between residents and non-residents ; 
nationality, cause, treatment, disposition, as well as miscellaneous items, 
such as sex, married and unmarried, homes and homeless, previous 
labor, etc. If every charity organization would make the same annual 
contribution to science, we should very quickly have a group of socio- 
logical figures, that would indicate as nothing else can, the causes and 
the cures of most prolific producers of mendicancy and poverty. 

Newport, R. I.—The annual meeting of the Society was held Janu- 
uary 29. Mr. James B. Cottrell, of the overseers of the poor, thanked 
the Charity Organization Society for helping them. Its aid has been 
great, especially in preventing them from being imposed upon. 

ORANGE, N. J.—At a meeting of the Bureau of Associated Charities, 
February 6, the advisory board presented the following, which was 
unanimously adopted, after it had been fully discussed : 

“In considering ways and means for raising funds for the administra- 
tive expenses of the Bureau for the coming year, the advisory board 
has been led to the conclusion that it will be easier to obtain the money 
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required and that the Bureau will be better able to hold the confidence 
and co-operation of the people, if the chief executive offices of the So- 
ciety are filled by business men. The board believes that women’s 
work among the poor will never rank second to men’s, and that in the 
special field of service occupied by the bureau, women must ever form 
the greater part of the working force ; but it also thinks that in an or- 
ganization which involves so much of business, as well as philanthropy, 
the most satisfactory results can be obtained only when men and women 
engage together in the work, each doing that part for which nature, 
temperament and training best fits them. The board was then reorgan- 
ized by the election of the following officers: President, Bleecker Van- 
wagenen ; vice-presidents, E. M. Colie, S. A. Condict ; secretaries, W. 
J. McCoy, A. D. Hitch ; treasurer, W. M. Franklin. Miss Ruth Marsh, 
the retiring president, was tendered a special vote of thanks as an ap- 
preciation of her services. The retiring officers will not retire from 
connection with the Bureau, but will still continue to work for its 
success.” 


Passaic N. J.—At the Union Thanksgiving service in November last 
a suggestion was offered that the Charities of the city ought to be more 
carefully systematized. Passaic is the centre of some eighteen or 
twenty thousand population, a large part made up of foreign operatives 
in mills. ‘The oldest association for relief is the Ladies’ Union Benevo- 
lent Society, dating from the War. The Passaic Home and Orphan 
Asylum is a well organized institution with valuable property. ‘The 
Day Nursery has acquired permanent footing. Circles of King’s 
Daughters are active and the Churches are vigorous. Acting upon the 
suggestion above named the Ladies’ Union Benevolent Society took the 
initiative by nominating eleven gentlemen to constitute a “ Bureau ot 
Charity.” ‘They are the Rev. Dr. Leavens, Rev. Mr. Pratt, Capt. K. S. 
Nickerson, Messrs. William I. Barry, F. W. Soule, F. A. Soule, R. D. 
Kent, W. A. Willard, DD. Carlisle, D. C. Cowdrey, and T. M. Moore. 

Nearly all these gentlemen have accepted, and an organization has 
been effected. ‘The Bureau is making it a first business to investigate 
and place on record all families and individuals applying for charitable 
aid. The “ Envelope,” “ Record Card,” and “Synopsis Card” of the 
New York Charity Organization Society are used for this purpose. 
The Bureau co-operates cordially with the officers of municipal charity, 
and with the Churches. 


PENSACOLA, FLa.—Pursuant to a call, a meeting was held January 22. 
Mr. J. N. Andrews stated the object of the meeting to be to form an 
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association for systematic charity work, with a view of helping the 
really needy, and avoiding impositions upon citizens charitably inclined. 
The association was organized by the election of C. V. Thompson, 
president ; Mr. S. C. Cobb, Judge E. C. Maxwell, Miss Annie McMil- 
lan, Miss Mary Losky, vice-presidents ; Mr. M. G. Morrison, secretary- 
treasurer, and Mr. J. N. Andrews, executive agent. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Society was 
held January 30. The report stated that the 18 district associations 
which divide among them the entire territory of the city, each caring 
for the poor in a specific neighborhood, during 1893 examined 26,408 
applications for relief and made 17,068 grants of relief directly from 
their own resources, besides assisting 4842 cases through co-operation 
with institutions, churches or benevolent individuals. The two Way- 
farers’ Lodges, operated by the Society, have been for some months 
crowded by homeless people. They have furnished during the year 
34,474 lodgings and 61,059 meals, thus exceeding by far their work in 
former years. The Society has endeavored to co-operate, as fully as 
possible, with the Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee and other 
agencies recently called into the field, and it is stated, as an opinion 
based upon reports from all parts of the city, that, although destitution 
has been widespread, and much suffering has occurred, yet it is be- 
lieved that there has been no case of starvation in Philadelphia. The 
district Association of the Society expended in their work $21,929.72, 
exclusive of nearly $5000 appropriated from the central treasury in aid 
of the Associations whose work is in the poorer neighborhoods of the 
city. The officers of the Society at present are, Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, 
ex-officio, President ; Vice-Presidents, Joshua L. Baily, President of the 
Board of Directors, and the Presidents of the district associations in 
the order of their numbers; Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, Girard ‘Trust 
Company ; General Secretary, James W. Walk, M. D., 1705 Chestnut 
street. 

Sacinaw, Micu.—The Associate Charites has opened a sewing room, 
in which work can be given to women applicants for relief. 


SaLEM, Mass.—The annual meeting of the Society was held in Janu- 
ary. The President, Mr. George M. Whipple, in his address, said: “In 
the work of the Associated Charities the friendly visitor is often per- 
plexed and unsettled in mind by the obstacles in the way, and the 
wisest heads are in doubt as to the proper course to pursue. How far 
a visitor is authorized to go, for instance, in a family where there is 
habitual drunkenness, or where there is abuse or neglect of children—it 
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is often a question, and one hard to answer, what is the right thing to 
do, and what ought to be done, regardless of the known or supposed 
rights of the family and the home? It seems as if some legislation 
would be helpful by which the habitual drunkard and the man who 
abuses or neglects his children could be committed to the jail or house 
of correction for a long term (not less than a year), be made to work, 
and that a portion of his earnings should go to his family, perhaps to 
pay the rent. We have cases, and always have had, where the drunken 
husband is committed for a short term (often two months) ; the sen- 
tence is so short that by the time the man is in a condition to earn fair 
wages his term is out; meanwhile the family are deprived of his earn- 
ings, which they might have if he were at home and sober, yet receive 
nothing from him while in jail. In realityathey are often the ones who 
suffer most. In some cases it is a positive relief to have the head of the 
family sent away.” 

San Francisco, Cat.—President B. P. Flint reported at the last meet- 
ing that the Society was going ahead with its arrangements for the es- 
tablishing of a laundry for the employment of women, though the loca- 
tion had not yet been selected. Eight hundred men, he said, have 
been given work at the woodyard. The Associated Charities had found 
the demands for aid no greater this winter than usual. 


San Jos*, Cat.-—The Associated Charities has now been fully organ- 
ized and is ready for work. Its directors consist of representatives 
from all the churches and benevolent societies, the Chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, the Mayor, the City Attorney, the Chief of Police 
and the Health Officer. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The wood-yard is being beseiged with men seeking 
to earn a square meal. It is estimated that on one day alone eighty 
men applied for this work. The result has been that all of the wood 
has been used up, and people are asked not to send any more men to 
the Bureau for this work until the matter can be arranged. ‘The de- 
mand for the work largely exceeds that for the wood. While people all 
over the city are sending men to the yard, very few are giving orders 
for the wood the men cut. ‘The Bureau realizes the necessity of giving 
some other employment to the large body of idle men, not work to be 
paid in cash, but in meal tickets, which will do away with the free feed- 
ing of hordes of strangers. 

Sepatia, Mo.—The Associated Board of Charities of Sedalia, owing 
to the many cases of destitution, have upened a headquarters in the 
court-house for the reception of applications for aid. The city has been 
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divided into twenty-three districts for the purpose of canvassing the 
wants of the needy. 

Topeka, Kan.—The immediate task which the newly inaugurated 
Associated Charities have in hand is a provisional organization of the 
city into districts This has been effected, and visitors have been ap- 
pointed from volunteers for each district. 

Woonsocket, Mass.—The development of the Temporary Relief 
Committee into an Associated Charities, has been the subject discussed 
at two recent meetings. As a result, a committee of ten has been ap- 
pointed to recommend a plan of organization. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


Barcock, Capt. Alexander G. Richmond, Va. Will filed Jan. 2oth. 
Masonic Home of Virginia, too shares of bank stock and $10,000. 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home, $5,000; Sheltering Arms, $5,000; St. 
Sophia’s Home, $5,000; Retreat for the Sick, $5,0co ; Male Orphan 
Asylum, $5,000; Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, 
New York State, $5,000. Value of estate, $100,000. 

Barr, Mrs. Henrietta Fitzhugh, Ravenswood, W. Va. By will. 
Grace Episcopal Church, Ravenswood, $5,000; St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Charleston, $3,000. 

Beck, Charles Bathgate, New York, N. Y. By will. Home for In- 
curables, $10,000 ; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $10,- 
ooo ; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, $10,000 ; Peabody 
Home for Aged Women, $5,000; First Presbyterian Church, West 
Farms, $100,000 for a new church; Residue of estate equally between 
Society for Prevention for Crime, New York Hospital, Presbyterian 
Church Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian Hospital. 

BirMINGHAM, Charles R., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. 12th. 
Blind Asylum, $700; Penn Home for Indigent Widows and Single 
Women, $600; Pennsylvania Industrial Home, $600; Women’s Hos: 
pital, $600. 

BIXENTINE, Catharine R., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb, 3d. 
Missionary Society of Evangelical Association of N.A., $1,000; Atlan- 
tic Conference of the Evangelical Association of N. A., $700; Chari- 
table Society of the Evangelical Association at Orwigsburg, Pa., $500 ; 
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Sixth German Church of the Evangelical Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
¢500; Ebenezer Orphan Asylum, Flat Rock, O., $300; Value of estate, 
$9,000. 

Bianey, Charles, Camhridge, Mass. Will filed Jan. 23d. Reversion 
of estate to Children’s Mission, Boston Asylum Farm School for Indi- 
gent Boys at Thompson’s Island, Home for Aged Men, New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. 

BROALSTREET, Mrs. Annie G. Baltimore, Md. By will. Home for 
the Friendless, $1,000 ; Aged Women’s Home, $1,000 ; Maryland Bible 
Society, $1,000; Humane Impartial Society, $1,000; Church Home 
and Infirmary, $1,000 ; Aged Men’s Home, $500 ; Boys’ Home Society, 
$500; Calvary M. E. Church, South, $5co; Home for the Aged of M. 
E. Church, South, $500; Missionary Society of M. E. Church, South, 
$500; Home for Incurables, $250; Presbyterian Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary, $200. 

BRuMLEY, James L., Brooklyn, N. Y. Will filed Feb. 12th. $15,000 
“to be given to such religious and charitable institutions as may be 
designated by his widow.” Value of estate, $45,000. 


BuuL, Christian H., Detroit, Mich. Will filed Jan. 27th. Harper 
Hospital, $25,000 ; Home for the Friendless, $10,000 ; University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, $10,000; Working Women’s Home, $2,500; 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, $2,500 ; Women’s Hospital and Foundlings’ 
Home, $2,500. Value of estate, $1,000,000. 

BUTTERFIELD, Mrs. Pamelia A., Orange, Mass. Will filed Jan. roth. 
New Salem Academy, $1,000 ; Town of Salem for books, $500; Town 
of Orange for library, plot of land and $500; Methodist Church of 
Orange, $500: Orange Home for Orphan Children, residue of Estate. 
Value of estate, $40,000. 

Capan, Margaret A., Boston, Mass. By will. Children’s Mission, 
$12,000; Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, East Concord, $5,000 ; 
Perkins Institute, $15,000; Massachusetts Asylum for Blind, $5,000 ; 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $5,000 ; New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, $5,000; Aged Indigent Females, 
reversion of estate valued at $80,000. 

CasE, Margaret M., Hartford, Conn. _ Will filed Feb. 3d. Fourth 
Ecclesiastical Society, $100 ; Missionary Society of Connecticut, $100 ; 
Hartford Orphan Asylum, $100. 

Casry, Very Rev. Father T. A., Erie, Pa. St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum, life insurance of between $50,000 and $100,000. 
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CawLey, Dennis, Boston, Mass. Will filed Jan. 18th. Home for 
Destitute Catholic Children, $1,000; Carney Hospital, $500; Free 
Home for Consumptives, $500; St. Mary’s Catholic Church, North 
End, $500; Little Sisters of the Poor, $200; House of the Good 
Shepherd, $200. 

CarK, Caroline, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 29th. P. E. City 
Mission for its Home for Consumptives, City Mission, Home for the 
Homeless, Woman’s Branch of Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, reversion of estate, valued at $35,342.41. 

Corrin, Ann D., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. 1. Home for In- 
curables, $5,000 ; Baptist Home Missionary Society, $5,000 ; Children’s 
Home, Atlantic City, $4,0c0 ; Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, 
$4,000 ; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $,4000 ; South 
Broad Street Baptist Church, $1,000; First Baptist Church, Atlantic 
City, $1,000. Value of estate, $75,000. 

Daton, Bridget T., New York, N.Y. By will. Home of the Aged, 
$5,000 ; St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, $5,000 ; St. Ste- 
ven’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, $5,000; Little Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis, $5,000. 

Davis, Mary A., Woburn, Mass. Will filed Feb. 8th. House of 
Good Shepherd, Boston, $25 ; wearing apparel to Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Boston ; Home of the Angel Guardian, Boston, residuary estate. 

Dopp, Sarah, Boston, Mass. By will. Church Home for Orphan 
and Destitute Children, $200; American Baptist Missionary Union, 
$200 ; Phineas Stone Seaman’s Home, $300 ; Pritish Charitable Society, 
$300; Boston Bethel Society, $500 and residuary estate. 

Dona.pson, Juliana, Philapelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. roth. George 
L. Harrison Memorial Home, Estate. 

Dun.ap, Martha, Rochester, N.Y. By Will. Reversion of estate to 
such “charitable and benevolent corporations in the city of Rochester 
as the executors shall deem proper.” 

Dwyer, Mary, Boston, Mass. By will. Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
$2,000 ; Little Sisters of the Poor, $500 ; Home for the Destitute Cath- 
olic Children, $500. 

Epes, Mrs. Oliver, Plymouth, Mass. Will filed Jan. 30th. Church 
of Pilgrimage, $500; Ryder Home for Aged People, $500. 

Erwin, Margaret F., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 13th. Hos- 
pital of P. E. Church, St. Thomas’ African P. E. Church, Grace P. E. 
Church, W. Philadelphia. Residuary estate valued at $200,000. 
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FIisHER, Mary Ann, Philadelphia, Pa. By will. St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Northern Liberties, $1,500; Church Home for Children, 
Angora, $500 ; Sheltering Arms of P. E. Church, $250. 

Fox & Company, G., Hartford, Conn. By gift. City Mission, $100 ; 
Union for Home Work, $100; Charity Organization Society, $100 ; 
Larrabee Fund, $100; Hebrew Benevolent Association, $100. 

FRANK BROTHERS, Chicago, Ill. By gift. Relief and Aid Society, 
$2,031, 2 per cent. of gross sales during month of January. 

FROTHINGHAM, George W., Brooklyn, N. Y. By will filed Jan. 27th. 
Brooklyn Hospital, $3,000; Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, $3,000 ; 
Children’s Aid Society, $3,000; Orphan Asylum Society, $3,000 ; 
Brooklyn Industrial School Association and Home for Destitute 
Children, $3,000 ; Union for Christian Work, $2,000; First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, $2,000. Value of estate, $440,000. 

GILBERT, Caleb C., Bridgewater, Mass. Will filed Jan. 30th. New 
Jerusalem Church, Boston, $5,000; Mass. Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, $5,000; Children’s Hospital, $5,000; Home for 
Aged Couples, $3,000; Home for Aged Colored Women, $3,000 ; 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Quincy, $3,000 ; Mass. Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $3,000; New Jerusalem Church, Bridgewater, 
$3,000; Mt. Prospect Cemetery, Bridgewater, $500. 

Gou.tp, Helen, New York, N. Y. By gift. Plot of land to Re- 
formed Society of Roxbury, N. Y. 

HAMMERSLEY, William Livingston, New York, N. Y. Will filed Feb. 
7th. Roosevelt Hospital, reversion of estate. 

Hanp, Daniel, Guilford, Conn. By will. American Missionary 
Association, $500,000. 

Hart, William Howard, Troy, N. Y. By gift. ‘The site, and will 
erect thereon a model library building for Troy Y. M. C. A.” 

Hrprew Cuarity Batt Association, Philadelphia, Pa. By gift. 
United Hebrew Charities, $5,866.26; Jewish Hospital Association, 
$4,536.48 ; Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asylum, $4,302.02 ; Or- 
phans’ Guardians, $938.60; Hebrew Education Society, $700; Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Immigrants, $300; Jewish Maternity Association, 
$600; Young Women’s Union, $100. 

HorpDeN, Elizabeth, Philadelphia, Pa. By gift. Little Sisters of the 
Poor, a house No. 1507 Fawn street. 

Hoke, Jacob, Chambersburg, Pa. Will filed Jan. 3d. Home, Fron- 
tier and Foreign Missionary Society of the U. B. Church, $10,000, and 
reversion of estate valued at $40,000. : 
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Jackson, Robert, New Orleans, La. Will filed Jan. roth. Seventh 
Street Home, $2,000; Charity Hospital, $1,000; Seaman’s Bethel, 
$500 ; Little Sisters of the Poor, $500 ; Home for Incurables, $250. 

Kipston, Andrew J., New Haven, Conn. Will filed Feb. 2d. Berke- 
ley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., $10,000; Missionary Society 
of the Diocese of Conn., $5,000 ; General Hospital Society of Connec- 
ticut, $5,000 ; Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. 
Church, $5,000 ; Trustees of fund of Aged and Infirm Clergymen of P. 
E. Church, $5,000; Trinity Church Home, $3,000; Trinity Parish 
School, $1,500; Home for the Friendless, $1,000. Value of estate, 
$200,000. 

LacostEe, Caroline P., Malden, Mass. Will filed Jan. 23d. Old 
People’s Home, $100. 

Laney, Eliza, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. 13th. St. John’s 
Orphan Asylum, 721 Selfridge street: St. Charles Borromeo R. C. 
Church, premises 1022 S. Eighteenth street. 

Lippincott, William, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 24th. St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, $2,500 ; Educational Home, $2,000 ; value 
of estate, $112,000. 

McBurney, William, Charleston, S.C. Will filed Jan. roth. Grace 
Church, $5,000; Church Home, $5,000. 

Moore, Elizabeth W., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 24th. Bap- 
tist Home, $1,000 ; Baptist Orphanage, $1,000 ; First Baptist Church, 
$1,000; University of Lewisburg, Pa., $1,000 ; American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, $1,000; Old Man’s Home, $500; Home for Little 
Wanderers, $500; American Baptist Home Missionary Society, $500 ; 
Pennsylvania Baptist Educational Society, $500; Baptist American and 
Foreign Mission Society, $500; Pennsylvania Institution for Instruction 
of Blind, $500 ; Union School and Children’s Home, $300; Wills Hos- 
pital, $300. Value of estate, $22,000. 

Morris, Sabina, Buffalo, N. Y. Will filed Feb. 5th. Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church, $3,000; Education 
and religious benefit ot colored people of S. C., $2,000 ; Church Char- 
ity Foundation of P. E. Church, $300. 

Netson, Hannah, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. roth. Church 
of the Covenant, $2,500 ; Sunday-school of Church of Covenant, $300. 

NEWMARKET, Simon, Cleveland, O. Will filed Jan. 17th. Jewish 
Orphan Asylum, $500; Montefiore Home for Aged, $500; Anche 
Chesed Congregation, $500. 
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NisBET, Mrs. Sarah F., Evansville, Ind. Cumberland University of 
Lebanon, Tenn., $2,000. 

Nort, Alfred, Berlin, Conn. Will filed Jan. 19th. Worthington 
Ecclesiastical Society, $200. 

ParKER, Lucinda R., Lowell, Mass. Will filed Jan. 23d. Public 
Library of Swanzey Center, N. H., private library ; Orphans’ Home, 
Franklin, N. H., $200; American Bible Society, Franklin, N. H., $200 ; 
Congregational Church, Swanzey, N. H., $2,000; American Board of 
commissioners for Foreign Missions of Congregational Church, Ameri- 
can Missionary Society of Congregational Church, residuary estate. 

Ricuey, A. G., Trenton, N. J. Will filed Jan. 29th. Prospect St. 
Presbyterian Church, $2,000; Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
$2,000; Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, $2,000 ; American 
Sunday-school Union, $1,000. 

REED, Ellen F., Boston, Mass. Sunday-School of Second Church, 
Dorchester, $100. 

SeweELL, William, Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. 17th. Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, reversion of estate. 

SisLtey, Mrs. Hiram, Rochester, N. Y. By gift. ‘To build a wing to 
the Homeopathic. Hospital. 

Simonps, Ann, Boston, Mass. By will. Home for Destitute Catho- 
lic Children, Carney Flospital, House of Good Shepherd, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, House of Angel Guardian, Little Sisters of Poor, Free Home 
for Consumptives, Conference of St. Vincent de Paul connected with 
St. Joseph’s parish, residuary estate ; Church of St. Cecelia, “for ex- 
tinguishment of church debt,” $500. 

Smitu, Ann E., Washington, D. C. Will filed Jan. 19th. Little Sis- 
ters of Poor, $1,000; St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, $1,000 ; House of Good 
Shepherd, $1,000; St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum, $1,000; St. Vin- 
cent’s Female Orphan Asylum, $1,000; St. Vincent de Paul’s Society 
of the District, $1,000; Georgetown College, $1,000; College of the 
Jesuits, Woodstock, Md., $1,000. 

SpeNcE, Charlotte, Pittsburg, Pa. Will filed Feb. 9th. Second U.P. 
Church, $1,000; U. P. Theological Seminary, $500; U. P. Home for 
Aged Women in Allegheny, residuary estate. 

Strout, Julia C., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Feb. 3d. Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of P. E. Church, $1,500; Theological 
Seminary at Nashota, Wis., $1,000. Value of estate, $11,000. 
SuypaM, Adrian M., Brooklyn, N. Y. Will filed Feb. 3d. Eastern 
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District Industrial Home, $15,000 ; Bushwick Avenue Congregational 
Church, $10,000. Value of estate, $500,000. 






















TENNEY, Apphia N., Charlestown, Mass. Will filed Jan, 18th. Som- 
erville City Hospital, $1,000; Y. M. C. A. of Somerville, $1,000; First 
Orthodox Congregational Church of Somerville, $1,000; American 
Educational Society, $1,000; American Home Missionary Society, 
$1,000; Boston City Missionary Society (Fresh Air Fund), $1,000. 
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THompson, Lydia M., Natick, Mass. Will filed Jan.23d. First Con- 
gregational Parish, part of residuary estate. 

Tuum, Cornelia C., Philadelphia, Pa. Will filed Jan. 22d. Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., $5,000 ; Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, $1,000 ; Dickinson College. Carlisle, Pa., $1,000 ; Methodist 
Episcopal Orphanage, $500 ; Hahnemann College and Hospital, $500 ; 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, $500; Arch Street M. E. Church, 
$500; St. Matthew’s M. E. Sunday-school, $500; Women’s Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, $300. Value of estate, $42,000. 

Watson, Mrs. Don Alonzo, Rochester, N.C. By gift. To build a 
wing to the Homeopathic Hospital. 

Watson, Mary A., Harrisburg, Pa. Bethlehem Lutheran congrega- 
tion, $1,000. 

Wuitney, Joseph, Waltham, Mass. Will filed Jan. 23d. First M. E. 
Church, $200; Methodist Church at Weston, $300. 

Wittarp, C. M., Anna, Ill. Will filed Jan. 3d. Union Academy, 
Ill., $50,000 ; Presbyterian Church, $5,000. 

Witutams, Elizabeth L. M., Boston, Mass. By will. For care of lot 
at Mt. Auburn, $1,000 ; Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission of Boston, 
reversion of estate. 

Wituams, Naomi, Hartford, Conn. Will filed Jan. 27th. Church 
of New Jerusalem, at Orange, N. J., residuary estate. 

Winsiow, Rev. F. C., Freeport Ill. Will filed Jan. 23d. Education 
of girls for missionary work, $1,500; Education of young men for mis- 
sionary work, $1,000. 
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